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[Translated from the French, for the New England Farmer.} 
CHEESE, 
{Continued from page 258. ] 
OF CHEESES MADE OF MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
MILK. 


Those who make the manufacture of cheeses 
their business, and who for this purpose, keep sev- 
eral kinds of animals, which produce milk, such 
as cows, Sheep, and goats, could, it appears to us, 
advantageously mix the different milks, to make 
cheeses. Perhaps by using proper proportions, 
which experience would determine, cheeses might 
be obtained, superior to those made from cow’s 
milk alone. It is known, for example, that the 
Roquefort cheese of which we shall speak here- 
after, is more delicate, when a little goat’s milk is 
mixed with that of the sheep, of which it is gen- 
erally made. Sassenage cheese made in Dau- 
phiny, of which we are going to speak, enjoys a 
high reputation, which it merits still more, where 
made of the milk of cows, sheep and goats. 


SASSENAGE CHEESE. 

This cheese is made of cow’s and sheep’s milk, 
although it is not really delicate excepting when 
alittle goat’s milk is added to the other two, 
These three kinds of milk are mixed in a very 
clean kettle, placed over the fire, and when the 
mixture begins to rise, it is taken off ; the whole 
is poured into large free-stone vases, to grow cold, 
which it should not be allowed to do in the kettle, 
because the milk, by remaining in it, would dis- 
solve the copper. A cast-iron kettle should be 
used, (and for this purpose alone) when one does 
‘ not wish to pour the milk from one vessel to 
another. 

The next day, the milk is skimmed, and milk 
just taken from the cow, added to it, in proportion 
to the cream which has been taken off. Then 
the rennet is put in, and the whole stirred until 
the milk curdled. When the coagulation is com- 
plete, the curd is separated, to allow the whey to 
run together, which is afterwards poured off. 

The curd is then put into wooden moulds 
pierced with holes, and which are of the shape 
and size desired for the cheese. Three hours 
after, the curd is turned out; for that purpose, 
other moulds of the same dimensions as the first, 
are placed exactly one upon the other, and in 
turning them over, the cheese changes moulds. 
This operation is repeated three days in succession. 

After this time, the cheeses have become con- 
sistent, and they are salted. For this purpose, the 
upper part. is sprinkled with salt, and as much of 
the sides as possible, and when the salt has pene- 
trated, the other side is salted in the same manner, 
after having turned the cheese. 

When they are sufficiently salted, they are 
placed upon shelves, kept with the most perfect 
cleanliness, and there, they are turned morning 
and night—changing their places, not to return 
them to the moisture which they had communi- 
cated to the board. Thus they are continued 





until they are well dry, then they are placed upon 
straw, and care is taken to turn them often and to 
watch them, to clean them from the insects which 
may attack them. If they are too dry, they are 
moistened a little, in the manner we have men- 
tioned, page 96. 


OF CHEESES MADE FROM SHEEP’S MILK. 

The cheesey part is that which predominates 
in sheep’s milk, and many more cheeses might be 
made from it, were this produce more abundant ; 
but these animals furnish so small a quantity, that 
in many places, they neglect doing anything with 
it. It is this milk which produces the Roquefort 
cheese—which we shall not here speak of, as we 
shall only treat of those cheeses of a soft con- 
sistency. 


OF THE LITTLE CHEESES OF MONTPELIER. 

In the environs of Montpelier, they make small 
cheeses of sheep’s milk, from the time the lambs 
begin to eat alone, until towards the month of 
June, when they cease to milk the sheep. 

All the milk of one “ milking” is strained and 
put in large free-stone pots. If the weather is 
cold, the pots are placed in rather a warm place, 
otherwise they are kept in a cool place. The 
rennet is mixed with it, and as soon as the milk is 
turned, the curd is divided with a wooden skim- 
mer and the hands to facilitate the separation of 
the whey. It may be said, that generally the curd 
of sheep’s milk retains the whey more than any 
other, and it is necessary, to divide it carefully to 
separate it from it. 

After this, the curd is put into moulds pierced 
with holes, and left to drain. These moulds are 
generally six inches in diameter and an inch in 
height. Care should be taken to turn the cheese 
from time to time, until it is of a certain consis- 
tency ; when so, it is taken from the mould and 
placed upon straw, both sides are salted, and it is 
turned every day. 

Some prefer this cheese when but five or six 
days old; others when it is strained, which is 
done by methods similar to those which we have 
mentioned. 


GOAT’S MILK CHEESE. 

Different cheeses, either to be eaten fresh or 
strained, may be made of goat’s milk. We shall 
only describe the methods used to make those of 
Mont d’Or and the “ Recuites.” 


MONT D’OR CHEESE. 

As soon as the goats are milked, the milk is 
strained, and turned into earthen vessels or fir- 
wood milk-pails. After remaining quiet two or 
three hours the rennet is mixed with it, by stirring 
the whole. The curdling does not take place un- 
til after some hours. 

The rennet is prepared in a particular manner. 
Dissolve in a pint of dry white wine, to which is 
added two glasses of good white vinegar, an ounce 
of gray salt; and soak in: it a bit of dried pig’s 
bladder. To keep it, care should be taken to put 
together the quantities of which we have spoken, 
when the old rennet is half gone. 





While the milk is curdling, boxes of fir-wood 
about four inches in diameter and two in height 
are placed upon shelves covered with straw. 
They resemble those used by confectioners to put 
sugar-plums in. They are covered with a fine 
white cloth, and filled with the curd by means of 
a kind of wooden skimmer. The cheeses are 
there left to sweat perfectly, and when the whey 
is all out, they are taken from the boxes with the 
cloth and placed in this state upon a hurdle of 
straw. ‘There they are salted on the top, and 
twentyfour hours afterwards, turned in placing 
them upon another hurdle; the cloth is taken 
off, and the other side salted. Thus they are 
turned every day, changing them at the same 
time from one hurdle to another, which ought 
always to be kept clean, and care taken to add 
salt—if there is not sufficient. If the salt leaves 
any spots upon the surface of the cheeses, which 
sometimes happens, particularly when it has not 
been well cleaned and pounded fine, they should 
be taken off by washing them with water. In 
this state they are placed upon very clean shelves 
in a place neither too dry nor too moist and 
turned every day. 

When the cheese is to be eaten under a creamy 
form, it is put between two round plates which are 
turned over every day—so that the cheese may be 
sometimes upon one side, sometimes upon another, 
and left there until it is sufficiently softened. 

When, on the contrary, they are to be kept, 
they are dried as much as possible. They are 
done in this manner to send away, enclosed in flat 
round boxes of fir-wood. 'To be eaten good, they 
should be soaked in white wine (sack) and softened 
| between two plates, as we have mentioned. 


RECUITES. 

A small kind of cheese to be eaten fresh, is 
made of goat’s milk ; they can be prepared a few 
moments even before serving it for the table. 
They are called “ recuites” in Dauphigny. Sev- 
eral little forms, containing just enough for one 
person, are filled with milk, a very little rennet 
added, and placed in the “bain-marie,” (boiling 
hot water) where the heat causes the milk to be 
soon curdled. They are cooled, and served in the 
forms in which tliey are made, like little pots of 
cream. These recuites, which are eaten thus, 
without being separated from the whey, are very 
delicate. They may be flavored —and the same 
may be done with cow’s milk. If they are not 
eaten soon, the whey separates, and they are not 
good. 





CARROTS FOR BUTTER. 

Mr Fressenpen—We have been trying the 
effect of carrots for butter for several weeks past, 
agreeably to a suggestion in your paper of Janu- 
ary last—our mode has been to take four carrots 
of the Altringham kind, of about one and a half 
inches in diameter to cream enough to make ten 
pounds of butter, and after washing them clean, 
to grate them and cover them with new milk, and 
after they have stood ten minutes to squeeze them 
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through a cloth into the cream and the effect has 
been to make the butter come quicker and give it 
the color and sweetness of May butter; so sweet 
and waxy has been the butter made in this way, 
that those persons who have eaten of it, could not 
believe they were eating winter butter. We con- 
sider it the greatest improvement we have ever 
known in making butter at this season. Ss. 





[For the New England Farmer.] 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 


REPORT ON MR SHELDEN’S FARM. 
[Continued from page 269.] 

Apple Trees.—There are 220 Apple Trees on 
the Farm, 160 are planted in an orchard, about 
100 of which are grafted. The residue are natu- 
ral trees, and are scattered in different fields. 

The quantity of winter apples, 30 bushels. 
Quantity of cider made, 5 barrels. The orchard 
is ploughed and planted occasionally, and the trees 
pruned. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
cider making, which it may not be improper to 
mention in this connexion. Good cider is a de- 
sideratum. This may always be obtained by ob- 
serving the following process. After the apples 
are ground and the juice expressed, let the Jiquor 
be put in wholesome casks. Let it then be put 
into a cellar not exposed to changes of air, fer- 
mented, and bunged tight. When this rule has 
been adhered to, 1 have never failed of having 
first rate cider. 

Form and dimension of Barns. Of Barns I 
have two. These are 30 feet apart, and connected 
by a building used as a stall for cattle below, and 
granary above. One is 34 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, with a bay on one side of the floor-way, and 
a stall for cattle on the other. The other barn 
was formerly an old fashioned, narrow building, 
26 feet wide by 72 long. To this I added a lin- 
ter 13 feet in width, the whole length of the barn. 
After a few years, my hay &c. increasing, and 
finding myself in need of more room, I enlarged 
the barn by splitting it lengthwise, setting it open 
by screws, 14 feet, and filling up the space. 
This gives two floor-ways. The bay on the north 
side is filled by driving into the centre floor-way, 
and the centre filled by driving into the south 


floor-way, which greatly diminishes the labor of 


stowing. In the centre, or new part, the beams 
are raised three feet higher than the old beams. 


Above these, is a granary 14 feet by 72, with two | 


windows in each end. ‘These barns are on the 
northern side of the yard. On the easterly side 
of the yard is an open shed 36 feet long. 

The barn yard is about 150 fect in length by 
100 feet in width. It is divided in the centre by 
a fence, in which stands a watering trough. It is 
supplied with water from a pump standing in the 
barn. The yard declines from the edge to the cen- 
tre, consequently no water can escape except as it 
may be let off by a drain leading under ground 
across the road, which is usually kept closed. A 
causeway is built through the lower part of the 
yard for the passage of teams. On either side of 
the causeway, we make our compost, by hauling 
in soil, swamp muck, and mixing them with the 
scrapings of the yard. The wash of the sink 
and the suds from the wash room is conducted by 
adrain to the heap. Under the linter on the 
south side of the barn is a reservoir which: re- 
eceives all the urine from the cattle. This is also 
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mixed with compost, and used by sprinkling as 
before described. 

The number of oxen is siz. The average num- 
ber of cows, 38. Horses 8. The cows are of 
the native breed, the milk of which is sold in 
Salem market. The amount of milk sold, 
amounts to 13000 gallons per annum. 

About 200 Ibs. butter are made yearly, from 
milk reserved for family use. 

Swine. Average number, 20. The quantity of 
pork made, 6000 Ibs. This pork is made from 
shoats purchased in the fall, and kept about three 
mouths in a slaughter yard, then fatted upon grain, 
and part killed in the spring, and the residue the 
ensuing fall. 

Labor employed in carrying on the Farm. Six 
men in summer, and four in winter. 


Quantity of ardent spirits consumed, 20 gallons. 


Manner of feeding stock. In the winter; by 
chopping the different kinds of hay and corn-fod- 
der. I feed 44 cattle. These eat 3 bushels of 
meal, ground with the cob, and six bushels pota- 
toes or other vegetables chopped fine, and mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of fodder. About 3 
bushels of the composition are given daily to each 
animal. 

I have thus presented you with a brief, and as 
I hope, comprehensive account of my farm, and 
its management. In conclusion, it may be proper 
to observe, that it has been in my possession about 
nine years. At the time of purchase, the farm 
consisted of 127 acres. To this I added 85 acres 
pasture land, for which I paid $1400. The stock 
then kept was 4 oxen, 8 cows, and lhorse. From 
5 to 8 tons English hay were sold yearly. 

I remain very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Amos SHELDEN. 

Essex, ss. Beverly, December 26th, 1834. Then 
the above mentioned Amos Shelden, Esquire, 
personally appeared and made oath to the truth 
of the foregoing statement by him subscribed. 

Before me, Rogert Ranrovutn, 
Justice of the Peace. 
ADDENDA. 

In preparing the statement of my farm entered 
for the premium offered by the Massachusetts 
Society for the promotion of Agriculture, a few 
items were omitted, which 1 herewith forward 
that they may be considered in connexion. 
| 1. In regard to the result of feeding stock, &c. 
| When the cattle first went into the barn, they were 

fed with fodder in the usual way, and in the same 
quantities as mentioned in the previous statement. 
In consequence of a press of labor, we did not 
commence cutting the fodder until the cattle had 
been in the barn two or three weeks, — at the ex- 
piration of which time it was cut and mixed in 
the manner before described. In three days after 
/we commenced feeding with this mixture, the 
| increase of milk from thirty cows was four gal- 
| lons. 
| 9. In the fall of 1833, we purchased two cos- 
set ewes. ‘These with their lambs, and three 
wethers since added, making seven in all, were 
pastured with cows not in milk. 

3. <A bull should have been enumerated in the 
statement of stock before made. 

4. In regard to labor. The five men, men- 











tioned in the former paper, did not include my- 
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self. We have occasionally more assistance jn 


the summer season, but the labor they perform 
on tlie farm is not more than equal to that per- 
formed on work not connected with the farm, 
About one half the labor performed by the eight 
horses and six oxen, is also not connected with the 
farm. One horse is kept as a stud. 

5. The kind of potatoes raised, were the 
Chenango and Long Red. 

6. We had hoed one piece of our corn, when 
we received a Cultivator trom Mr J. R. Newell of 
the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. This we 
used on the other field at the first hoeing, and jt 
answered an admirable purpose ; and | am free 
to recommend it as a labor-saving instrument, 

7. Manure. Since the farm came into my 
possession, I have purchased manure in Salem to 
an amount not exceeding three hundred dollars, 
From the slaughter yard, we have the manure of 
about 350 cattle per annum — estimated at about 
15 cords. The quantity brought from Salem 
yearly, would not vary much from 15 cords — 
making in all about thirty cords used over and 
above what we make on the farm. 

8. Salt Hay. I purchase about twelve tons 
annually, and use about the same quantity of 
other fodder for transient stock not enumerated in 
the preceding statement. 

9. Calves. My calves are generally slaugh- 
tered, or sold at about three days old, excepting 
when we have a surplus quantity of milk or veal 
is valuable in market. Last March, 1 sold four 
calves, (averaging forty days old,) in market, for 
rising $lleach. My method of managing calves 
intended for veal is as follows: To keep*them in 
a warm pen, and supply them plentifully with 
clean straw every day —allowing them as much 
milk as they will take. They are led to the cow, 
and are not allowed to run or to eat dirt of any 
kind. When this course has beenpstrictly ad- 
hered to, I have not failed to have veal of the 
whitest and fattest kind. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Amos SHELDEN. 
Bens. Guitp, Esq. 





MANUFACTURE OF AXES BY NEW MODES. 
Mr Frssenven, 

Dear Sir,—If you think it an object, as I do, 
to shew the ingenuity of Yankees in competing 
with foreign nations by their inventions and labor 
saving machines, the following is at your ser- 
vice. It will afford new evidence of the onward 
march of improvement. Wini1am Kenrick. 


Being lately at Douglas, Mass. I was invited by 
my friend, Griffin Clark, Esq. of that place to 
visit the Manufactory of Axes, belonging to 
Messrs Hunt & Co. At this establishment, about 
500 axes and hatchets are manufactured in a day, 
of all descriptions, and of the most beautiful and 
perfect workmanship, and chiefly by a new mode. 
Besides Adzes, and a variety of other species of 
edge tools, I noticed the Pittsburg broad-axe; it 
is not deep, but the broadest of all I have ever 
seen; the edge straight, and about sixteen inches 
in its width ; its form resembles the ship-carpev- 
ter’s axe. ‘The Kentucky axes differ from our 
chopping axes, only, in being heavier, and having 
a very long bit. The chopping axes and all of 
larger size are formed in the usual way by doub- 
ling the iron. But all of a smaller description 
are formed by a new and more expeditious mode. 





Bars of cold iron, about an inch thick and four 
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inches wide, more or Jess, according to the size of 
the intended axe, or hatchet, are cut into suitabie 
jengths with ponderous shears. 

These pieces being cast into the forge and 
brought to the required heat, are cleft at one end, 
and into this cleft a tongue of cast steel is inserted ; 
then being again heated, the complete union of 
the iron and steel is effected with the hammer. 
These being subjected anew to the fire, are laid on 
edge in a mould, and a single and powerful blow 
or pressure of an engine, complete the profile of 
the small broad axe or hatchet, and this blow be- 
ing repeated a second time, renders the outline 
still more perfect. They are next transferred to 
another engine, furnished with a die; in this the 
axe is laid, and a heavy weight of iron similar in 
size to those employed in driving piles, being 
drawn up suddenly by water power, completes the 
form of the axe by its fall. 

Another engine is about going into use which 
will give to the rough and oblong section of a bar 
of iron, the form of a perfect and beautiful axe or 
hatchet at a single and instantaneous operation. 
Thus are these instruments formed; but the eye 
for the insertion of the handle, is made by boring 
threugh the cold and solid iron. The axe being 
fixed in a firm position above, a vertical drill or 
speces of auger perforates them from below. 
This uuger has a three-fold motion. First, a re- 
volviig motion on its own centre. Second, it 
movesin an orbit, which is that of a very eccen- 
tnc elipsis, corresponding with the form of the 
eye. “third, a vertical or upward motion at inter- 
vals, anl at each time it has completed a revolu- 
tion in is orbit. 

An ax is bored in about twenty minutes ; and 
one man yill attend to twentyfive augers or axes ; 
and anothy man is sufficient to sharpen the drills 
er instrummts for the same. 

Respectfilly, your friend and obt. servant. 

W. K. 





INTIRESTING TO FARMERS. 


The followig short history of the origin and 
process of the pplication of Plaster Paris, as a 
manure, may b jmportant to the agricultural 
interest. 

“The first diseyery of the utility of Gypsum 
or Plaster Paris, tr agricultural purposes, was 
made by a faborer,engaged in pounding plaster 
near Hilbrun, in Geyany. He noticed the extra 
growth of the grassJong the route which he at 
different times travebd, across a meadow ; sup- 
posing it to be occasiond by the fine plaster drop- 
ped from his clothes,e was induced to try an 
experiment, to determin the point ; it succeeded 
beyond his expectation ; nd others tested its use- 
fulness, until all became \tisfied of its nutritious 
qualities ; and thus the usof plaster in Germany, 
became general, as a Malye, wherever it could 
be obtained. 

«In the year 1768, Jacob b-ge, of Philadelphia, 
having learned the use of plasr jn Germany, ob- 
tained some from a manufactory of Burr stones, 
and scattered it upon a fieliof glover which 
proved perfectly satisfactory ; consequence of 
which, Messrs Hocker, Lancas., Cjifford, and 
David Deshler, all respectable fatgys near Phila- 
‘delphia, used the plaster in vario ways, and for 
different plants, and were all equa. we}j satisfied 
of its utility. The call for, and ap}ation of, the 
article increased ; and hence the ¢\mencement 
of a regular trade, upon the seaboard, the trans- 





portation of plaster from Nova Scotia, to all the 
southern ports; which has regularly increased, 
from that period to the present time, and which 
has become a business as regular and permanent 
as any other in the United States. 

“The directions for the application of plaster, 
are so various and multiplied, that it is believed no 
certain general rule can ever be adopted, for it has 
been found that on some grounds, one bushel to 
the acre, is better than six bushels; two bushels 
to the acre, however, appears to be the quantity 
required for the largest portion of the lands in 
Pennsylvania. No one should be discouraged, if 
no perceptible benefit should result from a trial, 
the first year; for it has been found, that the 
more slow in its effects, the more certain it is to 
be advantageous in two, three, and even four years 
after its application. For clover, grass, &ec. it 
should be sown over the field, just before or after 
the grass or clover begins to grow in the spring. 
It is used in the same manner, upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats and buckwheat grounds. 

« Another mode for grain of all kinds, is, to wet 
the grain thoroughly, and then mix as much dry 
plaster with it, as will adhere to the kernel, and 
immediately strew and harrow in. For corn, 
throw upon each hill a small table spoonful, as 
soon as the leaves are formed. From the various 
experiments made in the Eastern States the fact 
seems to be well established, that a certain quan- 
tity of plaster, used upon all dry soils, and on low 
grounds in dry seasons, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and adds greatly to the growth of every 
kind of vegetable substance intended for the use 
of man or beast. The only sure direction, there- 
fore, for using the plaster, is, for each person to 
ascertain, by experiments, the quantity required 
for the particular parcel or kind of ground, which 
it may be desirable to enrich and fertilize. On 
very dry grounds, it may be advisable to wet the 
grain and mix plaster, as above directed; and, 
after harrowing, to strew on the top of the ground 
thus sown, in a damp day, about one bushel to 
the acre.”—Ohio State Journal. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Weatuer.—The present, thus far, has 
been a most delightful winter in the ‘ heathen land’ 
of the West; but our exchange papers give a 
freezing account of the weather east of the moun- 
tains. The first week in January is said to have 
been attended with the most intense cold known 
for 40 years. In Philadelphia, on the 4th, the ther- 
mometer was 2 degrees below zero, and on the 
5th, it was reduced to 4. The Delaware was fro- 
zen over. On the same days, in Newark, N. J. it 
was 13 degrees below zero; in New York city, 
18; in Aibany 32; and Boston, 9; the average 
depth of snow, about 20 inches. In Illinois, at 
the present time, the average depth of—mud—is 
about the same.—ZIllinois State Gaz. 


On Rartsinc Lamps.— Great care should be 
taken in raising lambs, for when they are born, it 
is frequently the case that their fore teeth are not 
cut, which makes it very difficult for them to hold 
the teat so as to suck when young and weak, and 
it is common for lambs to get discouraged though 
ever so rugged at first. To remedy this evil rub 
the thumb nail, or other hard substance, over the 
gums sufficiently hard to cause the teeth ta eut 
through, and the lambs will then be able ta suck 
without any difficulty — Yankee Farmer, 


s 








A CHEAP GREEN patInt.—Take four pounds of 
Roman vitriol, and pour upon it a tea kettle full 
of boiling water ; when the vitriol is dissolved, add 
two pounds of pearlash, and stir the mixture well 
with a stick until the effervescence ceases; then 
add a quarter of a pound of pulverized yellow 
arsenic, and stir the whole together. - Lay it on 
with a paint brush, and if the wall has not been 
painted before, two or three coats will be neces- 
sury. Ifa pea green be required put in less, and 
ifan apple green more, of the yellow arsenic. 
The cost of this paint is less than one fourth of oil 
color, and the beauty far superior.—Jb. 


To BOIL PEAS AND BEANS.—That dry peas or 
beans may readily boil soft in hard water, throw 
a small quantity of sub-carbonate of soda, com- 
mon soda of the shops, into the vessel in which 
they are to be boiled. 


Hay-racks should never project forward, as 
the animals in drawing out the hay are teased with 
the seeds falling into their eyes and ears; their 
breath also passes through the hay, and makes it 
unsavory. 


Bortep Frax Seep.—This is the season of 
the year, when cattle, horses, and sheep, should 
occasionally have a little flax seed, boiled in wa- 
ter, and mixed with their food. If they are fed 
principally on dry food, the flax seed as well as 
the liquid from it, is the more necessary.— Yankee 
Farmer. 


Such has been the rage for emigration amongst 
the English, that notwithstanding the thousands 
who have landed in America, vast numbers have 
voluntarily transported themselves to Botany Bay, 
besides those who have been compelled to go 
thither as convicts. 


*. 


A Tanner and Currier in Chillicothe, Ohio, ad- 
vertises for a foreman to conduct his business, and 
requires of him the following qualifications : 

Ist. He must have a competent knowledge of 
the above named business. 

2d. He must not use any ardent spirits nor 
tobacco in any form. 

3d. He must not make use of any profane or 
obscene language. 

4th. He must not be out late at night, nor be 
found in bed late in the mornings. 


Water Proor Varnisu.—lIt simply consists 
of seneca oil and gum elastic; one ounce of the 
latter to be cut into thin shreds and dissolved in a 
pint of the former, and when dissolved, which 
will be in a few days, the boots are to be com- 
pletely saturated or charged with the mixture. 
The manner in which I have prepared my boots is 
us follows: I take a piece of sponge, and rub the 
mixture in until the leather will absorb no more 
of it; the boots are then laid by for a day or two, 
when the proeess js repeated, ‘The soles, as well 
as the uppers, are to be thus rubbed, and the op- 
eration is to be performed either before the fire or 
in the sun, Since I have adopted this plan of 
treating my gunning boots F have never had a 
wet foot. It imparts an elastic pliancy to the 
leather, which, without the least exaggeration, 
would make one pair last as long as two which 
had not been so prepared.— American Turf Reg- 


ister. 


Mr Pettigrew, an eminent surgeon, states that 
tobacco is the only medicine that has yet ever ar- 
rested the progress ef hydrophobia. 
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AGRECUVULCVURS., 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
AT 
BRIDGEWATER, ON THE SECOND WEDNESDAY IN 
OCTOBER, 1835. 

List of Premiums proposed by the Plymouth County Ag- 

ricultural Society. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND MANURE. 

1.—In the hope of exciting a spirit of em- 
ulation on a subject intimately connected 

- with the agricultural interest, and of gen- 
eral accommodation, the premium of fifty 
dollars is offered the town in. the County 
of Plymouth, through which the roads 
shall be put in the best condition, and mpst 
extensively bordered with useful and orna- 
mental Trees, in October, 1835, at which 
time the premium may be awarded and 
paid to the Treasurer of any town which 
shall be adjudged to merit it. 

2.—To the person who shall have converted 
the greatest quantity of swampy land or 
fresh meadow into English mowing, which 
shall be in the best condition on the first 
day of October, 1835. 

3.—A second premium for the same object 
of 
and two volumes of the New England 
Farmer. ’ 

4.—A third do. 7 
and one volume,of the N. E. Farmer. 

N. B.—Claimants must state in writing 
the condition of the land when the im- 
provements commenced, the kind of soil 
and depth, the produce of each year, and 
a particular account of all their proceed- 
ings. 

5.—T'o the person who shall cultivate the 
greatest number of White Mulberry 
Trees, not less than four years old, and 
shall have arranged them in the most con- 
venient manner for feeding the silk worm, 
which shall be in the most flourishing con- 
dition in September, 1835, 

6.—Next greatest number do. 
and one volume N. E. Farmer. 

7.—Next do. 9 
and one volume Complete Farmer. 

8.—To the person who shall cultivate the 
greatest number of Chinese Mulberry 
Trees, not less than one year old, raised 
from the seed, 

9.—Next do. 6 
and one volume Complete Farmer. 

10.—To the person who shall cultivate the 
greatest number of do, of any age, from 
cuttings, 8 
and one volume N. E. Farmer. 

11.—To the person who shall build the great- 
est quantity of good stone wall before Sep- 
tember, 1835, and improve his farm judi- 
ciously in other respects, 
and two volumes N. E. Farmer. 

12.—A second premium for the same object 
of 25 
and one volume Complete Farmer. 

13.—To the person who shall make the great- 
est quantity of the most valuable compost 








20 


10 


25 
12 


30 


manure, not less than 350 loads, 30 
14.—To the person who shall make the next 

greatest quantity, not less than 300 loads, 20 
15.—To the person who shall make the next 

greatest quantity, not less than 200 loads, 12 





16.—To the person who shall make the next 
greatest quantity, not less than 150 loads, 
17.—To the person who shall make the next 
greatest quantity, not less than 100 loads, 7 
_N. B.—Claims to be made on or before September 1, 
1835, to ISAAC ALDEN, East Bridgewater. Claimants 
to entitle themelves to the above offered premiums must 
make a particular statement, in writing, of their several 
operations. 


10 


: PRODUCE. 
1.—For the greatest quantity of Winter 
Wheat raised on not less than one acre of 


land, nor less than twenty bushels, 15 
2.—F'or the next greatest quantity do. 10 
3.—For the best crop of Indian Corn on 

one acre, not less than 90 bushels, (75 lbs. 

in the ear considered a bushel) not to be 

harvested before the 15th of October, 1835, 15 
4.—For the next best crop, not less than 80 

bushels, 8 
5.—For the next best crop, not less than 75 

bushels, 6 
6.—For the next best crop, not Jess than 60 

bushels, 4 


7.—For the best crop of Potatoes on not 
less than one acre of land, and not less 
than 500 bushels of any kind, 8 
8.—For the best crop of White Potatoes on 
not less than one acre, and not less than 
400 bushels, 56 Ibs. to be considered a 
bushel of every kind of roots except onions, 9 
9.—For the best crop of Oats on not less 
than two acres, and not less than 50 bush- 
els to the acre, 8 
10.—F or the next best do. do. 5 
11.—For the greatest number of bushels of 
Rye, raised on an acre, and not less than 
30 bushels, 8 
12.—F or the next best do. do. 6 
13.—For the greatest quantity of White 
Beans, raised on an acre, not less than 15 


bushels, 8 
14.—For the next greatest number of bush- 
els of do. not less than 12 bushels, 6 


15.—For the greatest number of bushels of 

Carrots raised on not less than one acre of 

land, and not less than 300 bushels, 
16.—For the next greatest quantity on half 

an acre. 5 
17.—For the greatest number of bushels of 

Onions on not less than a quarter of an 

acre of land, and not less than 75 bushels, 5 
18.—For the greatest quantity of Sweet Po- 

tatoes raised on not less than twenty square 

rods of land, the claimant making a satis- 

factory statement of the cultivation, 5 
19.—For the best Apples which shall be ripe 

for eating on the day of Exhibition, not 

less than a bushel, 
20.—For the next best do. do. 
21.—For the best Pears not less than a bush- 

el, 4 
22.—For the next best do. do. 3 

An additional dollar on each bushel of pre- 
mium fruit, if the owners consent to have it used 
at the public dinner. Fruit must be deposited in 
the Academy Halil. 

The Committee on Produce are authorized to 
distribute ten volumes N. E. Farmer and ten vol- 
umes Complete Farmer, as additions to the above 
offered premiums, or as gratuities to unsuccessful 
claimants, according to their judgment of merit. 

N. B.—It will be required of claimants of the above 
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at the time the course of cultivation, for the approachin 

season, may commence, and the several operations jp 
that cultivation; the amount of produce must be attested 
by the owner and one laborer. A certificate of the meas. 
urement of the land by some respectable surveyor, wil| 
be required. Claims to be made on or before October 
14, 1835, but the evidence of the amount of crops, need 


-not be produced until the 10th of November next. 


Communications to be made to NATHAN MITCH. 
ELL, of Bridgewater, Chairman of the Committee of 
Produce. 


STOCK. 
1.—F or the best fat Ox, 10 
2—Next do do. 6 
3.—Next do. do. 4 
4.—For best milch Cow, 10 
5.—Next do. do. 6 
6.—Next do. do. 4 
7.—For the best Heifer, not less than 1, no 
more than 3 years old, 5 
8.—F or the second best do. do 3 
9.—For the best Bull, not less than {2 
months old, 4 
10.—For the second do. do. 9 
11.—F or the best Bull Calf, not less than 5 
months old, nor more than twelve, 3 
12.—F or the second do. do. 2 
13.—For the best Heifer Calf, — do. 3 


LS) 


14.—For the second do. do. 

The Committee on Stock are authorised to dis- 
tribute two volumes N. E. Farmer and five vol- 
umes Complete Farmer. 

Cattle not to be removed from the pens defore 
1 o’clock, P. M. 

N. B.—Claims for Stock of every sort, and e:tries for 
Ploughing Match, to be made on or before Ocober 13, 
1835, to ABRAM WASHBURN, of Bridgewatr, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements. Caims en- 
tered with any of the Committees by letters not post 
paid, will not be considered. Animals mustave been 

ept in the County five months to entitle the to premi- 
ums. 
A PLOUGHING MATCH 
will commence at nine o’clock, A. M. a the day of 


exhibition. 
Ist Premium, $10 
2d do. 8 
3d_—s do. 5 
4th dao. 3 


The Committee on Ploughing-re authorised to 
distribute five volumes Complet Farmer. 
WORKING OXEN AND fEERS. 
1.—For the best yoke of Wcking Oxen, &§ 
2.—F or the second best lo. « 6 
3.—For the best yoke of teers, not less 


than two, nor more than ’Ur years old. 6 
4.—For the second best do. 4 
MANUFACURES. 


1—For the best piecef Woollen Cloth, 
manufactured by an irlVidual or corpora- 
tion in the county, ne less than 20 yards, 
2.—For the best piec Of do. do. manufac- 
tured in any family-t less than 20 yards, 5 


3.—For the next pif Of do. do. do. 3 
4.—For the best eve of Cassimere, not 
less than 20 yard B 
5.—For the best ce Of Flannel of wool, 
not less than 3¢ ards, 4 


6.—F or the besrair of Woollen Blankets, 2 
7.—For the bt piece of Carpeting, not 


less than 20 yds, 6 
8.—For the geld best do. do. 4 


9.—For the St piece of Satinett, manu- 
factured be” individual or corporation 
not less th: 30 yards, 4 





premiums, to state in writing the condition of the land 


10.—For theeXt best do. do. 9 
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1].—F or the finest pair of woollen Stockings, 1 
12.—For the best pair of Cotton do. ] 
13.—For the best Hearth Rug, 2 

The Committee on Cloth are authorized to dis- 
tribute $10. 

BONNETS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 
1.—For the best Straw or Grass Bonnet. 4 
2.—Second best do. 3 

Cominittee authorized to distribute $40. 


ARTICLES OF THE DAIRY, COCOONS, SILK AND 
INVENTIONS. 
1.—For the best Butter made in the County, 
not less than 25 Ibs. $3 
9.—Next best do. 2 
3.—Next best do. 1 


4.—For the best Cheese do. not Jess than 

100 Ibs. 

5.—Second best do, 

6.—To the person who shail raise and pro- 

duce the largest quantity of Cocoons in the 

County, 8 

7.—To the person who shall raise and pro- 

duce the next largest quantity, do. 6 

8.—To the person who shall raise and pro- 

duce the next largest quantity, do. 4 

9.—For every ounce of well wrought Silk, 
raised in the County, and presented for 
premium, 12 1-2 cts. 

Committee authorized to distribute $20. 

Articles of Manufacture must be present fur examina- 
tion at the meeting of the Society, with marks which 
will not indicate to whom the respective articles belong. 
MORTON EDDY, of Bridgewater, will provide a place 
of deposite for manufactures, and no article of manufac- 
ture will be received for examination or premium atter 
9 o’clock, A. M., and no articles received manufactured 
out of the County. 

PREMIUMS CLAIMABLE IN FUTURE YEARS. 
1.—F or the best plantation of Forest trees 

not less than one acre, nor less that 1000 

trees per acre, to be raised from the seed, 

whiéh shail be in the most thriving condi- 

tion in the year 1836, premium then to be 

payable, on satisfactory evidence furnished 

the Trustees, $40 

2—To the person who shall make the 
greatest annual improvements on his farm 
and obtain the most clear profit before 

October, 1838, 100 

3.—Second premium for the same objects, 50 

Claimants must exhibit a particular account of the ex- 
pense of cultivation and the income of each year. As 
much as practicable, they must show what crops and 
what animals give the greatest profit; the course of cul- 
tivation that gives the most abundant immediate products, 
and best preserves the energies of the soil, the manage- 
ment and feeding of the animals which will be most 
likely to produce health and thrift. ‘Those who choose 
to engage in this competition must enter their farms with 
ISAAC ALDEN, East Bridgewater before May, 1835, 
stating the number of acres, the different kinds of soil, 
the present condition, the number and ages of domestic 
animals, and during the competition must keep their 
agricultural accounts and interests entirely distinct from 
allother interests. Claimants of these premiums will not 
be allowed after the year 1836, to take any premiums 
for a specific improvement or prime animal. 

No premium, not demanded within one year, 
will afterward be paid. 

The Trustees will not consider themselves 
obliged by the terms of the above offers, to give a 
premium in any case, when it shall be evident 
there has been no competition, nor more than 
ordinary exertion. 

Per order of the Trustees, 
Moretti ALLEN. 

Bridgewater, January, 1835. 


Con 





DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SWINE. 


Until lately I had little idea that so great a dif- 
ference existed in the breed of swine. Last fall 
when in Albany, I bought of Mr Bement two 
beautiful China spotted hogs. The female was in 
pig to a fine white English boar, sent to Mr B. by 
Doctor Hosack ; and although young, she pro- 
duced a fine litter of eight pigs, the finest in 
shape and proportion that I ever saw. The male 
pigs I gave away to my agricultural friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the females with 
their mother, and the China boar I sent this spring 
to my farm on Grand Island. They have eaten 
there scarcely any thing but grass, and yet all 
keep too fat for good breeders, so my farmer 
says, and lie down nearly all the time, never at- 
tempting to get into mischief or causing trouble. 
When we took possession of the farm, I bought 
ten “wood hogs” of the man who had occupied 
the place previously. To be sure they looked 
scurvy and mean, with long snouts, high thin 
backs, light quarters and long tails; yet I thought 
something could be made of them. So at it we 
went. I ordered the hogs to have all the slops 
and wash of the family, not a small one, with the 
skim-milk of several cows; and even my beauti- 
ful plump Chinas were turned: off to pick their 
own way for the benefit of these graceless rooters 
of the woods. Well, we kept the rascals about 
six weeks, and fed them well, and actually, the 
more we fed them, the worse they looked; and 
finally to get rid of the nuisance which their sight 
occasioned me whenever I visited the farm, and 
to be free from their mischief, for the Vandals 
were continually prying about to see what harm 
they could do when not eating, I agreed with 
one of my men to put the hogs into a boat and 
rid the island of them at once, sell them for the 
most he could get, and give me half the amount. 
He thought selling hogs to the halves a good busi- 
ness, and forthwith despatched them to a neigh- 
boring still yard, a worthy receptacle for such a 
concern. 

I actually. believe, that with what those raven- 
ous beasts consumed, we can keep thirty of the 
China breed, well growing, fat, and quiet. They 
are of good size, will fat to full 400 pounds, and 
their pork is of most superior quality. I believe 
them every way superior to the Byfield or Grass 
breed, being longer bodied and very broad. I in- 
tend increasing the breed as rapidly as possible 
from my own stock, and keeping no other, unless 
to improve by an occasional cross from abroad, to 
keep up good blood and constitution. Yet strange 
to say, although my China boar is pronounced by 
excellent judges the most perfect animal of the 
kind they ever saw, he was kept through the last 
fall and winter in town by a neighbor of mine, 
and did not earn his keeping. So much encour- 
agement for procuring fine animals to improve the 
stock of the country. I however obtained the an- 
imals for my own use, and their superior quality 
abundantly pays for their extra expense in pur- 
chase. 

.Veat Stock. We found on Grand Island among 
the settlers, a little breed of cattle, very hardy 
and active, that were accustomed to full feeding in 
the summer on the abundant grass and herbage 
of the island, and during winter starved off their 
flesh to pretty sorry dimensions by the return of 
spring. I bought a nnmber of these little cows, 
say fifteen or twenty. They are mostly excel- 


lent milkers, tolerably shaped, and may be much 








improved by crosses of the finer breeds. I have 
also purchased several of the best cows to be 
found in the neighboring country, and intend 
making a thorough trial in breeding. My im- 
proved Short Horn bull is at one farm, and the 
Devon at another, and we have about thirty cows 
in calf to the first, and twenty to the latter. 1 
have also three Devon cows of the best blood to 
be found, and intend if time and opportunity of- 
fers, to make some regular comparisons of the 
expense of keeping, quantity of provisions con- 
sumed, and the relative profits for dairy and beet 
of the two breeds and their crosses. Both ap- 
pear well. But to my eye the improved Short 
Horn bears the palm. His splendid stately figure, 
noble carriage, great size and fine beautiful limbs, 
show much in his favor; while the compact 
roundness and solidity, deep mahogany color, ‘and 
beautiful form of the little Devons, have much to 
commend them also. In fact, both breeds are 
good for different purposes, and cannot be too 
highly esteemed; yet Iam free to say that fur- 
ther observation inclines me to prefer the improv- 
ed Short Horns for a general stock. 

Cattle in our neighborhood have sometimes 
died of the bloody murrain, supposed to be caus- 
ed by sucking in leeches when drinking. We 
have as yet lost none. I have had constructed 
some heavy plank troughs, 12 or 15 feet long, and 
fastened on to heavy wooden blocks, to prevent 
being upset, for the use of the cattle. In these a 
coating of tar has been poured over the bottom, 
and sulphur and’alum sprinkled on; then a con- 
siderable quantity of salt, so that the cattle can 
lick it up at their pleasure. Cattle will never eat 
more salt than they want, and the other articles 
serve as preventives to disease. Many people only 
salt their cattle occasionally. But this is apt to be 
neglected, and cattle get altogether too little, and 
cannot be kept perfectly healthy without enough 
of it. It also seems to keep them about home, 
and attaches them to the yard, and makes them 
docile, affectionate, and easy to manage. All de- 
mestic animals have good feelings and dispositions 
if kindly treated, and much of the sullenness and 
vice in which they sometimes indulge, arises from 
bad treatment in the first instance by their keep- 
ers. These matters should be well taken into ac- 
count by every farmer and breeder of stock. 
Not only humanity, but economy and good thrift 
requires it.—Genesee Farmer. 





PRESERVATION OF IRON FROM RUST.—A mas- 
tic or covering for this purpose, proposed by the 
Societe d’Encouragement, at Paris, is as follows : 
Eighty parts of pounded brick, passed through a 
silk sieve, are mixed with twenty parts of litharge ; 
the whole is then rubbed up by the muller with 
linseed oil, so as to form a thich paint, which may 
be diluted with spirits of turpentine ; well clean- 
ing the iron before it is applied. From an expe- 
rience of two years, upon locks exposed to the air 
and covered daily with salt water, being coated 
twice with this mastic, the good effects of the pre- 
paration have been thoroughly proved.— Yankee 
Farmer. 





RELIGF FOR CRAMP IN THE STOMACH.— Warm 
water, sweetened with molasses or coarse brown 
sugar, taken freely, will often remove cramp in 
the stomach when opium and other powerful 
medicines have failed.—Jb. 
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LOCATION & CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES, &c. 
[Continued from page 246.] 

It was a good maxim of the old Romans, that no 
degree of fertility should tempt a man to purchase in an 
unhealthy country. Open level countries are accounted 
healthy where the soil is dry, not parched or sandy, 
where wild thyme and other aromatic, plants grow 
spontaneously, and which is not otherwise bare, but 
interspersed with trees for shade. The countenances 
of the inhabitants of a country, also, form very good 
indices of the healthiness or sickliness of a place. 

Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, in Notices for a Young 
Farmer, &c. directs “not to commence farming with 
erecting costly buildings, but to employ your time, efforts 
and pecuniary means to your farm, and shift on with 
tolerable accommodations, until your fields will warrant 
you in providing better. Let your dwelling house and 
its appendages be to leeward as respects ‘commonly 
prevailing winds, (those in winter especially, when 
fires are constant) of your barn and stack yard, to pre- 
vent accidents by fire.” Mr Samuel Gibson, an intel- 
ligent Pennsylvania farmer, observes that the distance 
between the house and barn, &c. should not be nearer 
than sixty, nor farther than one hundred yards. This 
distance will be sufficient as security from fire, and if 
any of the family are sick, they will not be annoyed by 
the effluvia or noise of the barn or stables. When the 
ease will admit, the farm house, barn, &c. should front 
the south, be sheltered from the northerly winds, and 
should enjoy the benefit of the rising sun. 

Mr J. M. Gourgas of Weston, Ms. wrote an excellent 
article for the New England Farmer, vol. vi. page 209, 
under the head “ Economy in Buildings.” For the 
benefit of our readers who may not be able to obtain 
this, we present the following extracts. 

“ A farmer, by the nature of things, ought to be a 
man of strict economy; his aim ought to be habitually 
to prevent waste in anything and in all things. After 
he has paid seventyfive dollars for his ox-wagon, and 
fortyfive for the cart, they should not be left exposed to 
the ardent sun, nor to the rain, but be carefully housed 
under sheds, when notin use. Ploughs and tools should 
be secured in the same way; but the waste which I 
have more particularly in view, is what results from the 
nature and manner of our buildings, all wood. If we 
embrace at one view, as one great concern, the whole 
commonwealth (the cities excepted), the mind is struck 
with awe at the consideration of the extreme perisha- 
bleness of its habitations—houses, barns and sheds all 
built of wood! Taking it for granted that upon an aver- 
age these buildings would last three generations, it fol- 
lows as a matter of eourse that once in every third 
generation, all thé houses, barns and sheds in the com- 
monwealth (the cities excepted), must be built over 
again. Truly, this is a great undertaking; this must 
dig very deep in the pockets of the parties concerned. 

* * * «© Hammered or chiselled stone is adapted to 
public buildings, or the’ houses of the wealthy, and is 
expensive ; but comfortable, decent houses may be built 
of common stone, such as we would use for good field 
walls. Such stones, laid in strong mortar, will make 
an excellent building, either by facing the wall with the 
stones, if fit for the purpose, or by rough easting the 
wall after it is built. The foundation not to be less 
than three feet thick; if granite should be handy, it 
might be split, and pieces selected for the sills and tops 
of the doors and windows. A farmer would take win- 


ter leisure time to collect the materials, and, if rightly 





conducted, there is no doubt but such a house might be 
built for the same cost, or very little more, than im the 
present way. In point of comfort, it would be far pref- 
erable, because stone houses are warmer in wiriter and 
cooler in summer; as to the durability, it may be said, 
without incurring the charge of exaggeration, that a stone 
house, covered with tiles, and substantially put up, will 
last three hundred years, and wil! require little or no 
repairs the first fifty years. In our climate it happens 
at times, that very cold weather is succeeded by a thaw, 
and then severe cold comes again. These changes from 
extreme to extreme act powerfully upon the mortar, 
and will at times loosen it; it would he preferable, on 
that account, to build facing walls, and avoid rough 
casting. If the materials for building should be care- 
fully selected, there would be no difficulty to have 
sufficient stones with a smooth side to lay out, and a 
good mason will raise his walls so as to leave but little 
on the outside to fill up with mortar. In any case a 
stronger mortar than common may be made to point the 
outside of the building. There are, no doubt, various 
kinds of mortar or cement, which would answer the 
purpose ; one I will name, because I have used it, and 
found it excellent. The English masons call it blue 
mortar, from its color, and is made by mixing a small 
quantity of iron filings, or the thin scales which fly 
from red hot iron, when under the hammer, upon the 
anvil, with good strong mortar. Itis used for pointing, 
where the work is muchexposed. It should be laid early 
in the season, because it will take three months to har- 
den, which should be before frost takes place. It will 
dry to a great degree of hardness and tenacity; I have 
never known it fail, and have been informed, that on 
the forts in Boston harbor, they have used it with suc- 
cess, where before they could get no mortar to stand 
long.” 





Mistake Correctep.—A writer in the New York 
Farmer for the present month, with the signature O. 
P. Q. page 74, comments rather piquantly on an article 
published in the Complete Farmer, page 124 written by 
Mr Townsend of Andover, Conn., in which the writer 
appears to direct the application of “four or five inches 
of well rotted manure’ to an acre, preparatory to a 
wheat crop. The word “ inches,’”’ by an error of the 
press, was substituted for the word loads. The passage 
should have read, “plough three inches deep, and 
spread on evenly four or five Loaps of well rotted 
manure ” 





Liseratity.—We are under great obligations to the 
President and other officers of the Plymouth County 
Agricultural Society, for their generous distribution of 
volumes of the New England Farmer, and Complete 
Farmer, as premiums to those cultivators, who have 
distinguished themselves and benefited the community 
by agricultural improvements. We hope that other 
similar societies will adopt similar methods of rewarding 
agricultural merit till every good cultivator, at least 
in the northern States, shall possess premium copies of 
the N. E. Farmer, and Complete Farmer, which may 
prove of use as well to direct as to reward their exer- 
tions. It should be a guiding maxim with good farmers, 
Let us help those who are endeavoring to help us. 





Cot. Mose.ry’s Appress.—We tender our best ac- 
knowledgements to the author for a copy of his Address 
to the Essex Country Agricultural Society, at the last 
Cattle Show. 





Hon. Edward Everett will deliver an address on the 
19th of April, in Lexington, at the request of that town. 





NortHampton.—This place promises to assume a new 
character the ensuing summer. ‘The trivial breaches in 
the Canal will be early repaired, and the navigation 
opened promptly. The Round Hill School will be 
resuscitated under the direction of Mr Cogswell early 
in the spring, and a plan is in contemplation for extend- 
ing the High School for young ladies, kept by Miss 
Dwight. A commodious building will be erected this 
summer. Some enterprising individuals are going into 
the raising of Mulberry and Silk Worms on an exten- 
sive scale, and a Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing 
establishment is in agitation, to be located near the 
aqueduct on the canal. 





Lt. Governor Armstrong has appointed Thursday, 
April 9, tobe observedasa day of Fasting and Prayer 
throughout this Commonwealth. 





Reprizve oF THE Pirates.—The Spanish Pirates 
who were sentenced to be executed this day, have been 
reprieved for three months. It is expected the Presi- 
dent will pardon Bernardo de Soto, the mate. 





Epvucation oF THE Poor in Parrs.—In the 49 chil- 
dren’s schools maintained by the city, and the 71 estab- 
lishments under the Hospitals, there are 25,035 scholars. 
In the 19 adult schools of the city, and seven similar 
schools of the hospitals, 1898 scholars. In the seven 
colleges there are, 4,932 pupils, of whom 1,873 are 
boarders, and 3,059 day scholars. The total number of 
these several establishments is 172, and of the scholars 
to whom they afiord instruction 35,306, 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, March 7. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

A handsome specimen of the Beurre d’Aremberg 
Pear, in good preservation ; of fine flavor, and indicat- 
ing excellent qualities—from Mr Cheever Newhall. 

Pigeonett Apples—from Mr Robert Manning. 


FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 

By Thomas Mason of Charlestown Vineyard, Azalia 
coccinea, do. Phenicia, Cineraria, Cyclamens, Myrtle, 
Primulas, Tea Roses, Stocks, &c. 

By S. Walker, Roxbury, one pot of Hepatiea, rubro- 
plena, a beautiful production ; Winship’s New French 
Tea Rose, anemone flore. Also, Duc de Grammont. 





MASS. HORICULTURAL SOCIETY... 

The Standing Committee of the Massashusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society upon Vegetables—the products of the 
Kitchen Garden—are requested to meet at the New 
England Farmer office on Saturday next, at 1-2 past 
10, A. M. ' 

(> An adjourned meeting of this Society will be 
held at their Hall in Market Street, on Saturday the 
2ist of March, at 11 o'clock, P. M. 

ROBERT T. PAINE, Rec. See. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
{Reported for the New England Farmer. | 
Range of Thermometer at the Maverick House, East 
Boston, in a shaded Northwesterly exposure, free 
from the wall. 


—$_$_$_______— ——— 




















FEBRUARY, 1855. lz, A. M.|1, P. M.{9, P. M.]Mean 
Monvay, Marcu 2, - | 6 28 19 | 18 
Turspay, 3, . -  . ae 20 10 | 14 
Wepyespay,4, - -; Il 30 22 | 21 
Tucnenay,6, - - | 8 31 23 | 22 
Fripay,6, - -— - 17 42 2) | 29 
Sarurpay,7, - - 27 34 33 | 3h 
Sunpay,8, - -+- - | 38 32 | 34 | 33 
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SEEDS FOR 1835. 


For sale at the seed store connected with the New England. 
Farmer office ; 
200 bushels finest early Peas. 


100 Large Marrowfat do. 

50 Dwarf Blue Imperial do. 
50 other varieties. 

100 best Garden Beans. 


500 ibs. Long Blood Beet Seed. 


200 = Early Turnip do. 

300 Cabbage Seed, 14 different kinds. 

100. Fine Loug Orange Carrot. 

50 ~—- Early Horn do, 

200 Common Cucumber. 

150 Long Green do. 

100 ~~ Early and Head Lettuces. 

50 Pure White Portugal Onion. 

40Q—s Silver Skin do. 

200 Large a Red do. 

150 Early Scarlet short top Radish. 
50 Long Salmon do. . 
25 Turnip Radishes. 

150 = Early Scollop Squash 
50 Early Long do. 

25 Salsafy. 

100 = Early White Dutch Turnip. 

200 English do. 

100 = Ruta Baga do. 

200 Mange) Wurtzel, for cattle. 


Also,—Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Celery, Cress, Egg Plants, 
Leek, Endive, Musk and Water Melons, Martynea, Pepper, 
Parsley and Tomato Seeds, by the Ib. or oz. Herb Seeds of 
all kinds. 

50,000 papers in 300 to 400 splendid kinds of Annual, Bicn- 
pial and Perennial FLowrr SEeEps. 

Grass SEEps, wholesale and retail. 

The above comprises in part the stock of seeds raised ex- 
pressly for the es ablishment, and the quality and goodness 
will be warranted superior to any ever offered heretofore.— 
Dealers and others will please file in their orders immediately, 
and they skall be faithfully executed for the spring. 

Boxes of Garden Seeds for the country trade, neatly paper d 
up, with directions on each paper, for sale at a large discount 
from marked prices. 

Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. will be supplied, and 
orders are solicited. 

GEO. C. BARRETT, Agricultural Warehouse, 
march 11. Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 

this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 

or would be let on shares, provided a temperate man should 
want the same. 

For further particulars apply at this office. 





m 11. 





GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameier, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinious and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, superior grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at the counting room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

March 11. 





WILLIAM SHERIDAN, 


(Gardener to the late Gardiner Greene, Esq.) would re- 
pectfully inform his friends and the public, that he will com- 
mence jobbing in Gardens, by the day or by contract. W. S. 
will endeavor to give satisfaction to all those who may feel 
disposed to favor Se. with any thing in his line, to the extent 
of his power and ability. 

N. B. All orders left at the store of Messrs Worcester & 
Peirce, corner of Court and Tremont streets, Boston, will be 
promptly and faithfully attended to. march 11. 





TO LET. 


A valuable Farm, containing about three hundred acres of 
eultivated land, within three miles of Lowell, with between 
‘wenty and thirty cows and other cattle, and farming tools. 

This farm has been used as a milk farm, and has supported 
forty head of cattle for many years, is well fenced and watered. 

The proximity of this farm to Lowell, one of the best mar- 
kets in this commonwealth, makes it a desirable one for a good 
farmer. Said farm will be let for a term of years, possession 
given the first of April next ; good references will be required, 
apply to the subscriber at Lowell, who will show the premises. 
Also, at this office. B. F. VARNUM. 


march 4, 1835. 4t* 





TREES FOR SALE, 

At W. Bucxminsrer’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. . March 4, 





ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Tur subscribers offer for sale the estate of the late Ebenezer 
Bugbee, deceased, situated in Roxbury, on the upper road, 
leading to Dorchester, four miles from the city,—we!l known 
in former times, as the Bugbee Tavern. 

Said estate contains about nine acres of valuable land, on 
which are a large number of choice Fruit Trees, with a dwell - 
ing house and out houses thereon, with an excellent well of 
water, 

The situation is desirable to any one wishing to build, as 
there are many Jots on the premises admirably calculated for 
cottage lots. 

Said estate, if not disposed of on or before the 2d day of 
April next, will then be sold at public auction, at 4 o’clock, P.M. 
For further particulars inquire of AARON D. WILLIAMS, 
or JOSEPH BUGBEE, Roxbury. march 4, 


REGISTER FOR 1835. 

James Lorine, 132 Washington Street, has just published 
the Massachusetts Register for 1835, containing the names of 
the new Legislature, new city officers, justices, lawyers, min- 
isters and doctors throughout the State; with the cashiers of 
the Banks in Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, and the 
names of the Banks in Connecticut and Rhode Island. Also, 
a complete list of the post masters, militia officers, colleges, 
education, missionary, bible, tract, sabbath school, medical, 
literary, marine, temperance and charitable societies ; banks 
and insurance companies; national, army and navy depart- 
ments; names of consul:, fre. and much other useful informa- 
tion. 

Also—just published, STORIES OF GEN. WARREN, in 
relation to the Fifth of March Massacre, and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. To which is added, Gen. Warren’s fifth of 
March Oration.—By a Lady of Boston. feb. 25, 








IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 

To be sold, a number of fine animals, from tle breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. Grren- 
woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb.°25, 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

Dr Isaac Thompson’s celebrated EYE WATER.—This 
valuable medicine has been known to the public for about 30 
years, as a most certain cure for weak and inflamed Eyes of 
almost every description, after most other remedies had been 
used unsuccessfully ; indeed the Proprietor bas never known 
it fail to effect a cure, when applied strictly according to the 
directions wrapped around each phial. But it is unfortunate 
for the public that this valuable medicine has often been coun- 
terfeited, and the counterfeiters encouraged by its being pur- 
chased by unprincipled dealers in medicine. That the public 
may be guarded against imposition, the proprietor and inventor 
now signs his name at full length, “ Isaac Thompson,” in his 
own hand writing, on a red label, pasted on the outside wrap- 
per of every bottle. This test every one must examine before 
he buys. 

The above mentioned Eye Water may be had of most of 
the respectable Druggists throughout the United States and of 
the subscriber (proprietor) in New London, Connecticut. 

ISAAC THOMPSON. 

New London, Ct. Dee. 1834. 


TO LET. 


A Farm of about 100 or more acres of Land, situated one 
mile from the city of New Haven—very desirable as a Dairy, 
a great part being pasture, and produces good kay. There is 
a cottage, end every requisite building, all newly erected, and 
may be had for such term of years as may be agreed upon, at 
a moderate rent. Address No. 265, Post Office, New Haven, 
(post paid. ) : 

The stock of Cows, Team, and Implements of Agriculture, 
may be taken with the Fa m ata fair valuation. Feb. 25. 








TO LET, 

On a lease of five or more years,as may be agreed upon, a 
Farm, containing one hundred atres of Land, suitable fora 
Dairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 
site, a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden. 
For turther particulars address (post paid) to No. 265, box, 
post office, New Haven. Feb, 25. 


GARDENER. 
A situation is wanted as gardener, by a single man, who can 
be recommended as to abilities, industry and sobriety. Apply 
at this office. march 4. 











GARDENING. 

Francis OpersHetr, German by birth, 32 years of age, 
having a small family—three years in this country—he has 
acquired a competent knowledge of English, and wishes a sit- 
uation in Boston or its vicinity. Having, both in Germany and 
the United States, given his attention exclusively to gardening, 
he has no doubt of giving satisfaction to h.s employers. Direct 
to F.O. GARDENER, Providence, R. I. Feb. 18. 


S. CHANDLER, LEXINGTON, + 


Has constantly on hand, for sale, Agricultural Implements 
of the most approved construction, Herds Grass, Northern and 
Southern Clover, Garden and Flower Seeds. feb. 25. » 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





























FROM To 
APPLES, russets, . ‘ ‘ " barrel | 250!) 300 
BEAaNs, white, . ° . . . | bushel} 200) 225 
BEEF, mess, (new) ; . k barrel | 10 50 | 11 Gy 
Cargo, No. 1. iN omit . + 8 00 | 8 75 
prime, . ‘ j ; a 675) 700 
Breswax,(Americsn) . pound 2; 23 
suTTER inspected, No.1, . ‘ “ 13; 16 
Cueresk, new milk, . ‘ ‘ ; ri 8 | y 
skimmed milk, .. “i 34 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, o 40 12 
southern, geese, . 30 35 
Frax, American, . : ‘ le 10; WW 
FLAXSEED, ; ‘ : | bushel} 125) 137 
Fiour, Genesee, . . cash barrel | 562) 575 
Baltimore, Howard street, = 550| 562 
Baltimore, wharf, pe 550| 562 
Alexandria, . x 2 “ 537! 550 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow. =, _—_| bushel 71 73 
southern yellow ” 65) 68 
white, ‘ . ” 66 | 67 
Rye, northern, tan i 73| 80 
Barley, 4 , ’ ¥ 63 | 65 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) fs 45) 4G 
Hay, best English, . : M 4 ton | 1800/19 50 
eastern screwed, . 56 13 00 | 15 00 
hard pressed, . , . H ag 13 50 | 15 00 
Honey, . ‘ . . gallon 37; 4 
Hops, Ist quality .  .  , | pound Wy. 12 
2d quality . ‘ ; : rs 10; =i 
Larv, Boston, Ist sort, . m j - y | lu 
southern, Ist sort, . . = 2 84 
LEATHER, siaughter, sole, —. ; “és 19; 2 
do. upper, J 2 12 14 
dry hide, sole, r . - 16 It 
do. upper, . dé . 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole. . - %) @ 
Baltimore, sole, . - 24) ah 
Limk, best sort, : ‘ ke cask | 100) 105 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 17 00 | 18 Oo 
Navy, mess,. <I ” 16 00 | 17 00 
bone, middlings, 7 i. oe 81 8 50 
Serens, Herd’s Grass,(new) . . | bushel| 2 25 2 by 
Red Top, northern, . i. 75) 100 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8 NT] 
White Dutch Honeysuckle,. | “ | 3 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ ‘ : ewt. | 750, 8 00 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 60) 65 
American, full blood, washed, = 50| 58 
do. 3-4ths do. ? 45 50 
de. 1-2 do. ns 38 42 
do. 1-4 and common " 2 36 
Native washed ; F “ 38; 40 
=- {Pulled superfine, a 50 55 
=< | IstLambs, . ‘ 7. ae 45 
== 24 do. : ; “TT oi oe 
22 13d = do, 7 . “ 23 5 
a Ist Spinning, . “« | 3); #@ 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib. 
SE _ 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . . }pound| 10] 12 
| te o 
southern, . ° 74 v 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ‘ e 6 7 
PouLtry, . . ‘ “ 10} 14 
Butter, (tub) . : ‘ ” 16} 17 
lump ‘ ° ” 18; 2 
EaGs, . ‘ dozen} 20] 22 
PoTATOEs, ‘ i bushel| 37] 5) 
CIDER, . . barrel | 2 75} 3 00 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Marcn 9, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 


At market, 636 Beef Cattle, 1220 Sheep, and 1380 
Swine. Several hundred Sheep, and one hundred Beef 
Cattle unsold. 


Prices.—Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were not 
supported. We quote prime at 33s a 36s; good at 30s 
a 33s; thin at 25 a 28s 6. 

Sheep—“ Dull’’—We noticed lots taken at the follow- 
ing prices, viz: 18s, 24s, 25s Gd, 30s, 36s, 39 and 42s, 
some of which were very fine. 

Swine—Nearly all at market were of an excellent 
quality. Lots of selected barrows, large, were taken at 
5§ a 6c ; lot to retail, not selected, at 43 for sows and 
5§ for barrows; at retail, 6 for sows and 7 for barrows. . 
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The following beautiful lines are from the rich muse 
of our favorite, Mrs Sigourney. ‘They cannot fail to be 
admired by all who can appreciate the ardent breathings 
of poetic gratitude and piety. 

WINTER. 

I deem thee not unlovely—though thou com'st 

With a stern visage. ‘To the tuneless bird— 
The tender flow’ret—the rejoicing streain, 
Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man, 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry— 

Thy lengthened eve is full of fireside joys, 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heart ; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 
Earth, robed in white, a peaceful sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her maker’s feet. 

She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting. 


Man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions—and exhale 
‘The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair 
Its riven sails—so should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for time's rough voyage. Man, perchance, 
Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or impaired 
By the wild wanderings of his summer way, 
Turns like a truant scholar towards his home, 
And his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save. 


The ruddy boy 
Comes with his shouting school-mates from their sport, 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 
Hangs pure and cold its silvery cresset forth ; 
And, throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 
Hastes to his mother’s side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draws him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons—while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad. 


The timid infant learns 
Better to love its father—longer sits 
Upou his knee, and with a velvet lip 
Prints on his brow such language, as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 


Come thou to life’s feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity— 
And thou shalt find e’en winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel teacher of the well-tuned soul ; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet. 





FEMALE GRUMBLER. 

There were more circulating libraries in the 
town than one, but the principal was that which 
had a news-room connected with it, and was 
kept by one of the congregation to which [ had 
the honor of preaching. The keeper of the li- 
brary was a widow, whose chief characteristic 
was the severity with which she regarded the fail- 
ings and faults of mankind, mingled with a very 
lively feeling of the evils or inconveniences to 
which she practised grumbling, because she was 
naturally and constitutionally eloquent, or whether 
she became eloquent from the practice of grum- 
bling, I could not tell. For my part, I never 
dared to pass a day without calling to see her ; for 





if I did, I should have to undergo a most dismal 
expostulation from her. There was such a 
mournfulness in her style; it was not a good 
downright sturdy sort of grumble, it was all sor- 
rowfulness, and almost, nay, sometimes quite cry- 
ing. She used to say that she felt herself a bur- 
den to every one; and when any one came to see 
her, she used to express herself so deeply obliged 
by every kind attention, though at the same time 
any omission of such civility would provoke a 
serious fit of lamentation. She converted, or 
rather perverted everything into the means of 
mournfulness. She had the knack of making 
things joyful the means of sadness. Her thank- 
fulness was lamentable; she had a kind of piety, 
peculiar, I think to herself, for every painful or 
unpleasant circumstance in life she regarded as a 
punishment for her sins, and eyerything that was 
pleasant, prosperous, or agreeable, set her upon 
grieving at the thought that it was more than she 
deserved. In dry weather, she thought that the 
earth would be parched up, and that all vegeta- 
tion would perish; and in wet weather, if she 
could not see a rainbow, she thought that another 
deluge was coming to sweep away the inhabitants 
of the earth. She saw in the world nothing but 
sin and sorrow. She used to say that ministers 
of the gospel should never laugh, and that they 
wore black to intimate that they were in mourning 
for the sins of the world.—Auto-biography of a 
Dissenting Minister. 





COLERIDGE’S EPITAPH. 


The Epitaph which Coleridge wrote on himself, has 
been reprinted in several publications. It was not 
found suitable for inscription, under the circumstances 
in which he died. The following memorial possesses 
exquisite beauty, and we are informed, is a just descrip- 
tion of the private character of this great man. It is 
inscribed on a tablet erected in Highgate New Church. 
— Boston Observer. 


Sacred to the memory of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Poet, Philosopher, Theologian. 
This truly great and good man resided for 
The last nineteen years of his life 
In this Hamlet. 
He quitted the “body of this death,’ 
July 25th, 1834, 
In the sixtysecond year of his age. 

Of his profound learning and discursive genius, 
His literary works are an imperishable record. 
To his private worth, 

His social and Christian virtues, 
James and Ann Gillman, 

The friends with whom he resided 
During the above period, dedicate this tablet. 
Under the pressure of a lingering 
‘And most painful disease, 

His disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 
He was an ever-during, ever-loving friend, 
The gentlest and kindest teacher, 

The most engaging home-companion. 

“ O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts, 
O studious poet, eloquent for truth / 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love ; 

Here on this monumental stone, 
Thy friends inscribe thy worth. 
Reader! for the world mourn, 

A light has passed away from earth ; 
But for this pious and exalted Christian, 
Rejoice, and again I say to you, rejoice. 

Ubi Thesaurus ibi Cor. 8. T. C. 





WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, 


Proprietors of the Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurse- 
ries, announce the following Catalogues, with greatly reduced 
prices—Catalogues which are distributed gratis on application, 
post paid. 

No. 1. Fruit and Hardy Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants—pp 990. 

Bulbous and ‘Tuberous rooted Plants, Double Dablias, 
§c.—pp 24. 

3. Green house Trees, Shrubs and Plants—pp 44. 

4, American indigenous Trees, Shrubs and Plants—pp 50, 

5. Catalogue of — Agricultural and Flower — 

6 n) 


vo 


do 0 do do 
in French 
Booxs—Prince’s T'reatise on Horticulture, 75 cts. 
do do The Vine— $1 50. 
do do Fruits, or Pomologieal Manual, 
containing accurate descriptions in detail of about 
800 varieties of Fruits, in 2 volumes—$2 00. 


The books and catalogues can be transmitted by mail ata 
postage of 1} to 23 cents. 

Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees at $25 per 
hundred, or $4 50 per dozen and cuttings $6 per hundred— 
Grape Vines of various kinds at $3 ; er dozen, and $20 per 
hundred and upwards—Raspberries of fine kinds at from 5to 
$8 per hundred—Large Red and Large Yellow, Antwerp, 
Large Red Barnet, ‘Taylor’s Paragon, and Beehive Raspber- 
ries at $16 per hundred or $2 50 per dozen—Large Dutch Cur- 
rants at 12 dls per hundred. or 225 per dozen—Large Lan- 
cashire Gooseberries, comprising all the choice: st varieties and 
colors, 20 dls per hundred or 3 dls per doze —Double Dahlias, 
each distinet by name, selected by us at 3, 4 50 and 6 dls 
dozen—Finest Lucerne Seed 25 cts per Ib.—Dutch Clover 
Seed 25 cts—Perennial Rye Grass 2 50 cts per bushel—Italian 
Rye Grass 3 dls—Orchard Grass 2 50 cts. and other Grass 
Seeds and Garden Needs of every kind at the lowest rates, and 
quality expressly guaranteed. Orders sent direct by mail, 
will be executed with pointed attention, and shipped or for- 
warded precisely as directed. 3t feb. 25 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 


For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 
joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have been 
carefully selected afler many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 

Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 

Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

: gag Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. 
Price of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





EXTRA EARLY PEAS. 


Tue Earliest Dwarf Pea grows about 20 inches high, isa 
good bearer and decidedly the earliest known. The seed of- 
fered by the subscriber was raised expressly for the New Eng- 
land Seed Store, near Canada line. 

Market Gardeners and others will be supplied with Jarge or 
small quantities if applied for early in the season. 

jan. 7. GEO. C. BARRETT. 
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